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“Such, is my conception of a liberal education—an edu- 
cation that frees the mind of ignorance and gives it the 
intellectual basis for free and intelligent choice of a way of 


life; that frees men from intolerance and reaction, and con- 
sciously cultivates the virtues of genuine tolerance and a 
receptivity toward intelligent change; that frees the minds of 
men from the inhibitions of ignorance and superstition and 
fear, and encourages them to continue forever the processes 
of the human spirit that have resulted in what we call cre- 
ative progress. Such an education is absolutely indispensable 
for the successful operation of a democracy. It is an educa- 
tion that is and must be free; but it is an education that 
comes to a man bringing with it real intellectual freedom.” 


Max SAVELLE, 
Stanford University. 


(Printed by authority of the State of Illinois) 


FROM OUR NOTEBOOK 


Notations about persons, places and things of interest 
to librarians and library trustees, jotted down by 
the staff of the Illinois State Library 


DEDICATION OF STATE ARCHIVES 
BUILDING 


The State Archives Building which 
houses the Archives Division of the Illinois 
State Library was dedicated on October 26, 
1938, at 3:30 P. M. The Society of 
American Archivists and the Illinois Li- 
brary Association held their annual meet- 
ings in Springfield in honor of the dedica- 
tion, bringing delegates from 26 states, 
Washington, D. C. and Canada. 


Four public rooms were named in honor 
of Secretaries of State whose efforts on be- 
half of archives culminated in the erection 
of the new Archives Building. The first 
floor Museum was named in honor of 
Nathaniel Pope, first Secretary of Illinois 
Territory (1809-16), who filed and recorded 
the first official archives of the Territory. 
The Public Catalog Room was named in 
honor of George H. Harlow (1873-81), 
whose interest in collecting, arranging and 
indexing the early records of the State were 
the beginnings of scientific care of the 
archives of Illinois. The first floor Con- 
ference Room was named in honor of Louis 
Lincoln Emmerson (1917-29), who created 
the Archives Division of the Illinois State 
Library and secured legislation permitting 
the transfer to the Archives of records from 
any State department. Mr. Emmerson at- 
tended the dedication. The Reference 
Room was named in honor of Edward J. 
Hughes (1933-), who secured the appro- 
priation for and supervised the construc- 
tion of the Archives Building. 


The chief dedicatory ceremony was held 
in the first floor Lobby. 


Mr. Carl Roden, Librarian of the Chi- 
cago Public Library, representing the IIli- 
nois Library Association, presided. The 
Honorable Edward J. Hughes delivered an 
address on “What the Illinois State 
Archives Building Means to the State of 
Illinois.” He pointed out that “This 
building is no mere museum. It is a going 
business concern—an assistant to the public 
official as well as the historian and research 
student. Here for the first time has pro- 
vision been made for the proper care of 
historical materials in the making, for those 
semi-current records which because of fre- 
quent use cannot yet be released to the 
Archives Division by the department of 
origin, but which because of their great 
legal and potential historical value are 
destined for the Archives.” 


“The history of Illinois as it passed 
through French and British possession to 
become first a territory and then a state, is 
one of moving excitement. Great men have 
served to make that history, and today we 
should give thanks to the few who have 
preserved some of the records of these 
men. Many records which today we would 
treasure, have been lost. Those that re- 
main have honored places in this building 
to remind us of our heritage. The first bill 
in the handwriting of the young Lincoln; 
the certificate of purchase for the first lots 
sold in Chicago; the final ballot which 
made Springfield the capitol of Illinois; the 
proclamation which ring with the stirring 
libertarian philosophy of John Altgeld— 
these are only a few of our treasures come 
into their rightful place.” 

Dr. Robert D. W. Connor, Archivist of 
the United States, spoke on the subject, 
“The Necessity for Cooperation Between 
State and National Archives.” He com- 
mented on the coincidence that on this very 
day the British Public Record Office was 
celebrating the centennary of its birth. 
“All modern states regard the preservation 
of their archives as a natural and essential 
function of government,” he said. The Na- 
tional Archives of Spain was created in 
1539; the General Register House in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland the first building in 
Europe constructed specifically for the 
housing of national archives, was erected in 
1772; the Archives Nationales of France 
established in 1789-90; the British Record 
Office in 1838; the Argentina Archives in 
1821. In this country Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi took the initiative in creating 
archival agencies and now 33 states have 
archival establishments. The movement 
for the establishment of a national archives 
of the United Government was inaugurated 
in 1877, but it was not until 1926 that 
Congress finally authorized the erection of 
a national archives building. 

“There are numerous reasons why our 
State and federal archival agencies should 
work in close cooperation. They must solve 
common technical and administrative prob- 
lems. Their objectives are the same and to 
a large extent they serve the same clientele. 
The archives of each complement those of 
the other. On one hand every state has 
records that are of immediate interest to 
the Federal Government which, on the 
other, the archives of the United States are 
scarcely less important to the state than to 
the Federal Government itself.” 
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Dr. A. R. Newsome, Professor of History 
at the University of North Carolina and 
President of the Society of American 
Archivists, spoke on “What Next in 
Archives?” In view of the tremendous 
acceleration of the archival movement in 
the United States undreamed of five years 
ago, it would be presumptuous, he thought, 
to attempt to prophesy what the next five 
years would bring. He spoke of the com- 
pletion of the National Archives Puilding, 
the new archival buildings of Maryland and 
Illinois completed and others projected, of 
the inventories of federal, state, county and 
local archives made by the Federal 
Archives Survey and the Historical Records 
Survey of the WPA, the organization of 
the Society of American Archivists, the 
first seminar course on archival science 
given at Columbia this year, and the im- 
plications of the application of microphotog- 
raphy to archival work. 

For the next few years Dr. Newsome 
predicted more scientific archival methods 
and equipment, awakened public interest in 
the necessity of preservation of public 
records, better legislation, scientific study of 
the problem of useless records, and in- 
creased use of photography for reducing 
the bulk of records and the greater use of 
infra red rays for deciphering illegible 
documents. 

Following these addresses the entire 
building was thrown open to the public in- 
spection and a reception and tea was given 
by Mrs. Edward J. Hughes. 


Beginning this fall, regular meetings of 
the staff of the three Regional Branches of 
the Chicago Public Library have been 
planned. These meetings are scheduled 
once a month in the morning (9:30 A. M. 
to 12 Noon) and are “required” meetings, 
that is, time is given to those whose busi- 
ness it is to attend. 

The first of the 1938-39 series of regional 
staff meetings to be held at the Henry E. 
Legler Regional Branch of The Chicago 
Public Library was a meeting of the pages 
in the Legler district. 

Miss Pearl I. Field, librarian, who 
planned the series, called the meeting to 
order and asked each of the twenty-five 
pages who attended, to respond by giving 
his name and place of work. Miss Field 
used the following outline in giving her 
talk: 

I History of the Library 

II The Library organization 

III Organization of the Branches 

IV Pages’ duties 

A. Basic duties 

B. Physical duties 

C. Emergencies 

D. Importance of duties 
E. Future in library work. 

After the talk, the pages were invited to 
ask questions. Among the topics discussed 


were: vacations, salary increases, promo- 
tional examinations, the Staff Association 
and the CIO Union, efficiency marking, the 
difference between the work of a clerk and 
the work of a page, rules and smoking in 
branches. 

The meeting was voted a success and re- 
quests were made for future meetings. 

The second regional meeting of the 
Henry E. Legler Regional Branch of The 
Chicago Public Library was a Round Table 
Discussion of Publicity. The meeting was 
open to all members of the regional staff 
interested in the subject. The program is 
as follows: 

Chairman: 
boldt Branch. 

A publicity campaign — Miss 
Bruder, Main library. 

What Legler can do to help—Miss Clara 
Reaum, H. E. Legler Branch. 

Window displays and exhibits in a large 
library—Mrs. Victoria Whitcomb, Hum- 
boldt Branch. 

Publicity in a small library — Miss Be- 
atrice Small, Roosevelt Branch. 

Publicity from within— Miss Daisy Mc- 
Hale, Pulaski Branch. 

Other methods of publicity—Mrs. Mary 
Adelman, Lewis Institute. 

The Staff of the Henry E. Legler Re- 
gional Branch of The Chicago Public Li- 
brary entertained all former members of 
the Staff at tea, Sunday, October 9th, from 
four to six o’clock, in honor of the eigh- 
teenth anniversary of the Branch. 


Miss Helen Nordlung, Hum- 


Mildred 


The accreditation of the Rosary College 
Library School, River Forest, Ill., was an- 
nounced by the American Library Associa- 
tion Board of Education for Librarianship, 
during the Kansas City conferences of the 
American Library Association and _ the 
Catholic Library Association. The School 
was established in September, 1930, as a 
one year library school, requiring for ad- 
mission students qualifying for senior 
standing. Its chief objective, consistently 
maintained, is to advance librarianship and 
libraries in Catholic fields of education. 
The first semester the School gives a gen- 
eral curricetem—of~the~ furrdarmental “course 
in librarianship. It continues the general 
curriculum the second semester and offers 
also a sequence for students preparing for 
library work in high schools. All the 
courses are offered to students who attend 
five consecutive summer sessions. Inspec- 
tion trips to the famous educational, public, 
and special libraries in the metropolitan 
area and a week’s practice work in May in 
the public high school libraries in Chicago 
are an important part of the training. Stu- 
dents who already hold a bachelor’s degree, 
upon completing the course, receive the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts in Library Science. 
Students entering with senior standing re- 
ceive the degree of Bachelor of Arts. In 
the past eight years fifty-two students have 


completed the year’s work. Over half of 
these students are working in Catholic 
university, college and high school libraries. 
The present faculty numbers five, repre- 
senting professional training the 
library schools of the University of Illinois, 
Michigan, Western Reserve, Columbia, 
Chicago, and the University of Fribourg, 
Switzerland. The director is Sister Mary 
Reparata, O. P., editor of The Catholic 
Library World. 


One of the most active and enthusias- 
tically growing groups making up an “extra 
curricula” activity of the library is the 
founding of neighborhood “Historical So- 
cieties” sponsored and fostered by the Chi- 
cago Public Library in all of its branches. 

Recognition of the fact that much 
material of historical interest to the citizen 
in all sections of the city might be lost as 
the “efficiency apartments” continued in 
vogue, the staff of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary worked out plans to interest their 
patrons in the preservation of this material 
and nourished the idea of organizing groups 
to develop this interest. 

One of the most active groups—the West 
Side Historical Society —held the annual 
“Early Settlers” Meeting on Monday eve- 
ning, October 17th, at the Henry E. Legler 
Regional Branch of the Chicago Public 
Library. 

The first part of the program, from seven 
to eight o’clock to which Mr. M. J. Con- 
nery, Mrs. Frank Campbell, Mrs. Leonard 
Lange and others contributed, was in the 
form of an old-fashioned “get-together,” 
where friends renewed old friendships and 
recounted early experiences. Mr. Harlo 
Grant was chairman. 

The second half, under the chairmanship 
of the president of the Society, Mr. Grover 
C. Ramsey began at 8:15 P. M. with a wel- 
coming address by Pearl I. Field, Honorary 
Life President and Librarian of the Henry 
E. Legler Regional Branch Library. Miss 
Field’s address was followed by the presen- 
tation of the prize essay in the Society’s 
recent contest. This contest was concerned 
with the collecting of material on unmarked 
historical spots on the West Side and was 
won by the Stenmetz High School chapter 
of the Society. The subject of the essay is 
“Chief Che-che-pin-qua,” (Alexander Rob- 
inson) his connection with early Chicago 
history, and his burial place in the Forest 
Preserve near Oak Park. The Otto Eisen- 
schiml trophy, a beautiful silver cup, won 
by the school was on display. Mr. Otto 
Eisenschiml, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors and author of the best seller 
“Why Was Lincoln Murdered?” spoke on 
the High School chapters in the Society. 
Judge G. Fred Rush recalled his early days 
on the West Side. There was an exhibit of 
pictures and other historical material of in- 
terest to Early Settlers. 


This is the ninth annual meeting of the 
Society which has a membership of over 
four hundred persons. 


Houston (Texas) Public Library has an- 
other branch—called a “traveling branch 
library”—in the form of a bookmobile car- 
rying a book collection of 2,000 books with 
stops scheduled at parks, schools and neigh- 
borhood centers. This is the “first muni- 
cipal” bookmobile in the state. 


The West Side Historical Society, housed 
at the Henry E. Legler Regional Branch of 
The Chicago Public Library, cooperated the 
week of September 12th with The Midwest 
News, a community newspaper of Chicago, 
in celebrating their joint eighth birthdays. 
The celebration was a gala occasion in 
which all the business men of the com- 
munity took part. 

Miss Pearl I. Field, Librarian of the 
Henry E. Legler Regional Branch and 
honorary life president of The West Side 
Historical Society acted as honorary editor 
of the September 14th issue of the news- 
paper which consisted almost entirely of 
material taken from the files of the Society. 

As a part of the dual celebration, Mr. J. 
C. Miller, First Vice-President of the So- 
ciety, was invited to speak over Station 
WSBC September 14th at 2 P. M., on the 
history of the organization and its aims. 

The Society also installed three window 
displays of pictures of the West Side of 
former days, school annuals, church pro- 
grams, etc., in neighborhood stores at busy 
intersections. 

The West Side Historical Society enter- 
tained at tea, September 23rd, at the Henry 
E. Legler Regional Branch of The Chicago 
Public Library, sixty-eight principals, as- 
sistant principals and history teachers of 
the West Side high schools of Chicago. 

Miss Pearl I. Field, Librarian of Legler 
Branch and Honorary Life President of the 
Society, gave a welcoming address followed 
by the President of the Society, Mr. Grover 
C. Ramsey, Assistant Principal of the 
Steinmetz High School, who talked on the 
aims of the Society, and Mr. Otto Eisen- 
schiml, Chairman of the Board who dis- 
cussed the part played by the school chap- 
ters in the Society. 


NOTES FROM THE LIBRARY 
PERIODICALS 


The need for concerted effort toward 
building up in this country a system of 
libraries furthering scholarships and re- 
search is given emphasis by Dr. William 
Warner Bishop in “Resources of American 
Libraries.” 

This stimulating address was given before 
the graduate library school of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in May, and appears in 
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print on pages 445 to 479 of the October, 
1938, Library Quarterly. 

Although its primary application is to 
the large research library, many of the 
points brought out are of interest to the 
librarian of even the smallest library for 
there are very few communities in which 
there is not occasionally the need to know 
what resources there are outside the com- 
munity, which can in some way be made 
available within it. 

The several kinds of American libraries 
and their development are briefly char- 
acterized: college libraries, beginning with 
Harvard in 1636; private libraries, begin- 
ning with that of Thomas Jefferson, bought 
by the United States in 1815; subscription 
libraries such as Benjamin’ Franklin 
founded in Philadelphia in 1732, and the 
public libraries developed so extensively in 
the 19th and 20th centuries. Most of those 
libraries were designed to provide recrea- 
tional reading in large amounts and to fur- 
nish information as desired, but they were 
not especially concerned with provision of 
materials for research, although many of 
them have materials of the greatest value. 

A few reference libraries, such as the 
Newberry and John Crerar in Chicago, and 
the libraries of some forty American Uni- 
versities have held the idea of providing 
materials for advanced research, but the de- 
velopment has taken place within the in- 
stitution without regard to similar pro- 
grams in other libraries even in the imme- 
diate vicinity. 

There has been an extensive development 
in Goverrzaental libraries, National, State 
and Municipal. The Library of Congress, 
founded in 1800, exists primarily to aid two 
sorts of research, information needed in the 
conduct of offices of the National Govern- 
ment and pure research in the sciences, in 
history and in other diciplines. 

Of a similar character are the better 
State libraries, such as that of New York, 
at Albany, which performs for the Legisla- 
tive and Executive Departments of the 
State, a service like that of the Library of 
Congress to the Departments in Wash- 
ington. 

The research library is emphasized as be- 
ing distinct from the library of instruction 
or of recreation. 

Dr. Bishop goes on to list the types of 
materials of research. Primarily the public 
thinks of books alone, and for the more re- 
cently developed subjects of study naturally 
there must be modern and_ up-to-date 
books. In dealing with other subjects hav- 
ing a longer history, development on the 
historical side has been a necessary part of 
the program. “From the point of view of 
the historical scholar it is impossible to say 
that any book is “out of date.” Of course 
a book that is not recent has generally lost 
its authorative character as a purveyor of 
up-to-date information. It is, however, im- 
possible to say just because a book is old 
that it is useless for many sorts of historical 


investigation. Any one who thinks that it 
is possible to do research work only with 
“modern” and “up-to-date” books has com- 
pletely missed the fundamental principle of 
research which is progress by the historical 
method. . . . When I hear people pro- 
posing to relegate the books printed before 
the 20th century to some limbo of forgot- 
ten material, I cannot refrain from a feel- 
ing of pity at their lack of comprehension 
of scientific method.” 

Books are but one part of the apparatus 
of scholarship. More and more dependence 
must be placed on learned and technical 
journals and transactions of societies of all 
sorts and the problems presented by their 
cataloging, indexing, abstracting and ar- 
rangement grow more complex and more 
costly. 

The problem presented by Government 
publications of this country, Canada, Great 
Britain and others, is another difficult form 
of obligation on a library primarily devoted 
to research. 

Last among these materials are included 
collections of manuscripts, which are always 
individual and special. The smallest 
library may contain manuscript sources of 
prime value. The author points out the 
uneven distribution in the United States 
and Canada of the material in these four 
fields, the concentration of rare books and 
of special collections on the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

Mid-western libraries have developed the 
collection of journals and transactions of 
societies more than they have some of the 
specialized fields, but there are certain 
other areas, including the south-east and 
south-west, which are very poorly supplied 
with any research materials. Any compre- 
hensive study of this problem of distribu- 
tion of materials must be based on actual 
knowledge of existing conditions as de- 
veloped by competent observers and not 
upon theory. Dr. Bishop is emphatic upon 
this point and says forcefully that “any 
theoretical scheme of distribution which 
ignores existing collections of distinction 
and of large size, must necessarily fall to 
the ground.” 

As a basis for providing facts, surveys 
are suggested and favorable comment made 
on the one just completed in the southern 
area of the United States by a group of 
librarians headed by R. B. Downs of the 
University of North Carolina. 

Among the means which have been taken 
to make the resources of American libraries 
more easily available to scholars are men- 
tioned the great union catalog of more than 
fifteen million cards in the Library of 
Congress, and the union catalogs of Phila- 
delphia and Cleveland. The question is 
raised whether regional catalogs in America 
will prove to be worth the money and time 
invested in their manufacture and upkeep. 
More favorable consideration is given to 
union catalogs of the more specialized sort 
exemplified by the union catalog of medical 
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literature in Chicago maintained the 
Crerar library. 

After a union catalog has been brought 
into being, questions arise as to the use of 
materials located through this catalog. Dr. 
Bishop discusses microfilm with its copy- 
right implications, inter-library loan and its 
need for proper government and control 
policies. 

The next step advocated by the author 
are the increase and enlargement of regional 
agreements between major libraries as to 
their own share in gathering certain types 
of materials; the pooling of duplicates and 
provision for their exchange or sale, and 
finally, planning for the distribution of ma- 
terials of research on the basis of accurate 
information as to holdings of the entire 
country. “Finally” the author says “we 
must look forward to the day when a quick 
answer may be given to any inquirer look- 
ing for any particular book, telling him 
where it is and providing him either with 
the book itself or with a copy in convenient 
form, at a reasonable cost. To bring about 
this happy solution of the scholar’s present 
difficulties is an air which must needs 
arouse the interest and enthusiasm and the 
ingenuity of every American librarian.” 


Librarian Ralph R. Shaw, in “The In- 
fluence of Sloping Shelves on Book Cir- 
culation,” an eleven page article with tables 
and diagrams, describes in detail a series of 
tests in the Gary Public Library to arrive 
at a solution of two problems relating to 
changes in book distribution and visibility 
of titles when the bottom shelves in a sec- 
tion are tilted. The tests extended over 
three months and were made by daylight as 
well as artificial light. Conclusions drawn 
were that tilted shelves are very helpful in 
making book titles more visible and in dis- 
tributing selection of books over all seven 
shelves. The chief problem is one of tilt- 
ing in combination with properly designed 
illumination. 

Ivander MaclIver’s “The Exchange of 
Publications as a Medium for the Develop- 
ment of the Book Collection” sets forth 
specifically the experience and practice in 
the system worked out by the University of 
California Library, Division of Serials and 
Exchanges but has many canny and prac- 
tical suggestions of value to the librarian of 
the smaller college or institution. Prin- 
ciples to be followed, objectives sought and 
results that may be obtained are outlined 
in -detail. “The opportunities are many, 
the challenge to one’s initiative, ingenuity 
and imagination is never-ending. Therein 
lies the fascination.” 


The two preceding articles, as well as 
those noted in the two following para- 
graphs, are also in the October, 1938, Li- 
brary Quarterly. 

“Non-medical Journals for the Clinical 
Library,” by Judith Wallen Hunt, presents 
records from the periodical circulation in 
the Frank Billings Medical Library, and 


lists fifty of these journals, arranged in 
order of decreasing importance in terms of 
use. A recommended list of ten periodicals 
for the small clinical library is included. 


“The Durability of Paper” by Gunther 
Reichard, librarian of the Aair Ministry at 
Berlin, analyzes factors which have con- 
tributed to the decline in quality of paper, 
and traces the development of standards for 
printing paper. References to German, 
English, Italian and Swedish Journals are 
made, as well as to the United States 
Bureau of Standards publications. The 
most important rules for durability are, 
first, good raw materials and second, fine 
technical processing of materials. The ar- 
ticle ends with a caution against abandon- 
ing the standards of rag paper so long as 
the worth of other fiber materials has not 
been absolutely proved. 

“Why Libraries Need Friends,” Zona 
Gale’s address at the Friends of Libraries 
luncheon at Kansas City, June 15, has first 
place in the October 1, 1938 Library Jour- 
nal. Thoughts on the power of friends to 
deepen. awareness of true values and the 
power of books to show that life is some- 
thing other than that which we suppose it 
to be, are wrought into a poetic prose in- 
terpretation of the work of libraries as pure 
idealism in action. “The Friends of Li- 
braries know that libraries and librarians 
cannot perform alone this common task. 
More interest, more books, more _ shelf 
space, more borrowers, more money — to 
help secure all of these falls within the 
area of operation of the Friends of Li- 
braries—and there cannot be too many 
libraries or too many of their friends.” 

In “California Divides Its Catalog” in 
the October 1, 1938 Library Journal, Amy 
F. Wood, Senior Assistant, University of 
California Library, tells how the dictionary 
catalog of 2,882 trays of cards was sep- 
arated into two sections, authors and titles 
in one section, subjects in another, the 
process so carefully planned and executed 
that during the entire six months of change, 
the catalog was available for use at all 
hours. A report on the results of this re- 
arrangement after a sufficient trial period is 
promised to the Library Journal within two 
years. 

Seymour Barnard, Director of the Peo- 
ple’s Institute, United Neighborhood Guild, 
Brooklyn, has entitled his enthusiastic ac- 
count of reading-study-discussion groups in 
Brooklyn and New York “A ‘Natural’ in 
adult education.” This article in the Oc- 
tober 1, 1938 Library Journal is of par- 
ticular interest in that the popularity of the 
movement is attributed to the recognition 
of the community’s natural groupings and 
their predilections, and to the modeling of 
method and technique by careful observ- 
ance of participants’ desires and suscepti- 
bilities. 


Also in the October 1 Library Journal is 
a brief account of the Henry L. Wolfner 
Memorial Library for the blind, St. Louis 
Public Library’s 20th branch, which was 
dedicated June 6. The building at 3844 
Olive Street and stock of embossed volumes 
and talking book records are described by 
Edward F. Endicott and Martha K. Stark. 


In microphotography definition of terms 
and techniques, and explanations of the 
functions of photographic apparatus are 
presented in “Photography for Librarians” 
by Glenn R. Maynard, Librarian, Butler 
University, Indianapolis. 

In “Fraternity House Libraries at the 
University of Illinois” Lucile Huntington, 
Assistant, University of Illinois Library, 
discusses purpose, types of books, location 
and furnishings, establishment, mainte- 
nance, organization and administration of 
the Chapter library. Results of the survey 
and cooperation between University Li- 
brary and fraternities in the objective of in- 
teresting students in reading. 

“Names Make News” and Kate Coplan 
sets down under that title some observa- 
tions on library publicity from her experi- 
ence as Director of Exhibits and Publicity, 
at the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 

In “The Librarian in the School” Phyllis 
Reid Fenner, Librarian of the Plandome 
Road School, Manhasset, New York, con- 
cludes from her experience that the ele- 
mentary school librarian “may not see im- 
mediate returns for her effort but it is so 
much fun along the way that it is the most 
exciting job in the world, to one librarian, 
at least.” 

The Junior High School Library and the 
Guidance Program has both practical and 
inspirational suggestions by Olive N. 
Loeffler; Librarian in the Gladstone Junior 
High School, Pittsburgh. 

Paul G. Chancellor, Director of the Hill 
School Library, Pottstown, Pennsylvania, 
presents in “A Reading Program in a 
Preparatory School Library” ideas on read- 
ing guidance indicating the opportunity 
such a school library has of becoming a 
vital educational, recreational and home 
life center of its campus. 

Walter Prichard Eaton in “Imagination 
Needs Exercise” grants that boys need lit- 
tle encouragement to send their minds ad- 
venturing in their reading, but he contends 
that they do need training of the imagina- 
tion by having something recognizably real 
to work on; something which exercises the 
imagination in problems of their own lives 
and the lives of others about them, in order 
tc broaden and deepen their imaginative 
powers. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hunter of Los Angeles in 
“We Mothers Want Guidance” suggests 
ways in which librarians can help parents 
see the “vision of books as a pathway into 
life.” 


From the Traveling Librarian of the Los 
Angeles city schools comes the story of a 
reading experiment in the summer school 
conducted by the University of Southern 
California. “There were essentials, 
first, an ample supply of attractive books; 
second, an adult who knew the content and 
difficulty of the books so that the right 
book could be given to the child at the 
time when he was interested in it.” Those 
collaborating felt that even an uninterested 
child can be attracted to reading if an in- 
telligent effort is made to find some theme 
or subject which appeals to him and if im- 
mediately an enticing book which has the 
desired content, and is not too difficult, can 
be provided for him. All who assisted in 
the project were gratified by the improve- 
ment in reading and the increased interest 
in books. 


The last six mentioned articles are all in 
the September 15 Library Journal. 


New York Municipal Reference Library 
Notes, 14 September 1938, in “Civilizing 
the Big City” reviews and contrasts four 
books: Howard B. Woolston’s “Metropo- 
lis” telling how the city has come to be; 
Robert Sinclair’s “The Big City” depicting 
the present plight of London; Lewis Mum- 
ford’s “‘The Culture of Cities” presenting a 
view of the urban community as it ought to 
be and Howard Odum and Harry Estill 
Moore’s “American Regionalism.” The re- 
viewer’s conclusion is “The criteria recom- 
mended in this book should be considered 
in every governmental planning project.” 
Regional library proponents please note. 


Special Libraries, September, 1938 con- 
tains articles on training for special library 
work from four different viewpoints: Ruth 
Savord, Librarian of the Council on 
Foreign Relations, New York City; Har- 
riet E. Howe, Director, University of Den- 
ver School of Librarianship; Julia Ruth 
Armstrong, Head of the Business and 
Economics Division, Rochester Public 
Library, and Linda H. Morley, Librarian 
of the Industrial Relations Counselors, New 
York City. 

The September Special Libraries contains 
also the concluding installment in the very 
informative article “‘Recent Aids to Public 
Document Use” by Jerome K. Wilcox, As- 
sistant Librarian, University of California 
Library. The first half of the article ap- 
peared in the August Special Libraries. 
The appended bibliography has forty-four 
items which are important for the docu- 
ment worker to know. In mentioning Miss 
Boyd’s “United States Government publi- 
cations as sources of information for 
libraries” Mr. Wilcox states the new re- 
vision will probably be published this Fall. 
That is welcome news to those who have 
wanted to buy the current edition which 
has been out of print for some time. 

In the Wilson Bulletin for Librarians, 
October, 1938, two line drawings amusingly 
call attention to the article on discipline in 


the school library which Constance Frick 
calls ““Bugaboo back again.” 


Philip and Mary Jane Keeney suggest 
“What S. O. R. T. can do for American 
Librarianship” in a discussion which fairly 
bristles with alphabetic allusions: “L A U 
“L A A”, M in addition to 
the group in the title, which, in case you 
don’t know, stand for Staff Organizations 
Round Table. 


Efficiency of school libraries, by Arthur 
M. McAnally, lists certain criteria for 
checking libraries; and along the same sub- 
ject, “What is adequate school library 
service” is set forth by C. W. Dickinson, 
Jr., who is Director of School Libraries and 
Textbooks, Commonwealth of Virginia. 

The Myth of Library Impartiality: An 
interpretation for democracy, is presented 
in thought provoking manner by Bernard 
Berelson of the University of Washington 
Library, Seattle. He grants that the 
library should provide material on all sides 
of a question, but feels that this is only the 
beginning, not the end, of the library’s 
social responsibility, and that impartiality 
has no virtue in or for itself. 

As an institution, the library is not im- 


partial between education and non educa- 
tion, or between knowledge and ignorance. 
“The library exists not for the sake of the 
library but for the sake of society; its ac- 
tivities must therefore be judged in a 
social frame of reference; and it can and 
by all means should make a more definite 
and constructive contribution to the social 
good than it is now making.” Just how 
this is to be done is not exactly made clear, 
but Mr. Berelson in tracing the “library’s 
advance from its role as custodial of 
knowledge to its role as more or less pas- 
sive transmitter of knowledge,” believes 
that “it is now time for it to advance 
again—to an activation and application of 
that knowledge for the social good.” 


—By Harriet M. SKoGH. 


The 1939 annual conference of the 
A. L. A. will be held in San Francisco from 
June 18 to 24. Arrangements are being 
made to allow time to participate in activi- 
ties at the Fair. Here as in Kansas City 
the meetings will be held in the municipal 
building rather than in an appointed head- 
quarters hotel. 


| BOOKLISTS AND BOOKNOTES | 


“It is impossible for any man to pour 
into his mind thousands of pages of com- 
monplace prose, and to retain a really fine 
intellectual and literary sense. His taste 
becomes vitiated by the element that he 
lives in.” —HENrRY W. WELL. 


SLOVAK SPELLING BOOK BECOMES 
BEST SELLER 


The green valleys of Slovakia shelter a 
people who have been ruled from capitals 
outside the province since about 835 A. D., 
when Prince Mojmir began enlarging the 
powerful little Moravian Empire, to the 
west, at Slovakia’s expense. Within a cen- 
tury, Slovakia was snatched back into the 
realm of an eastern capital by invading 
Magyars, and for the succeeding thousand 
years until 1918 it was part of Hungary. 
Yet, through centuries of foreign domina- 
tion, the Slovaks have doggedly preserved 
their talents and traditions. 

Until the formation of the Czechoslovak 
Republic, education in their own language 
was rare to Slovaks. The Hungarian 
regime provided about 135 Slovak schools 
per million of Slovak population—none of 
them of high school rank. Books in Slovak 
achieved a circulation of hardly more than 
500 copies before the republic was formed. 
The native language, cherished in the 


home, was not to be used in such semi- 
official places as postoffices and railway 
stations and cemeteries. The _ republic 
formed in 1918, however, made Slovak an 
official tongue of the same legal status as 
Czech. Immediately thereafter, a simple 
Slovak spelling book, popular for adults 
and children, exhausted an edition of 
50,000. 

The language of the Slovaks differs from 
that of the Czechs much as English differs 
in England and the United States. 

—Geographic News Bulletin, Oct. 5, 1938. 


KEE-KEE AND COMPANY 
A Story of American Children in China, 


By Mary BREWSTER HOLLISTER, 


Published by Dodd, Mead & Company, 
N. Y., 1938 


Kee-Kee, that mischievous little mule 
belonging to Patricia and Michael, always 
became playful at the wrong time and when 
he met the mule belonging to Grandfather 
Cotton and upset the load the old man was 
taking to make padded winter clothing for 
the wealthy family of Yang, it hurled the 
American children into a series of exciting 
adventures that they had not imagined 
when they went for the first time into the 
country with their father. Mr. Collins, an 


American teacher to China, had never per- 
mitted the children their great desire to go 
with him to the little towns he visited, but 
when an aching wisdom tooth makes it 
necessary for Mrs. Collins to go into the 
city to the dentist, Pat and Mike are taken 
to Red-Well, the village ten miles from 
their home with their father. So insepar- 
able are they: Pat, Mike and Kee-Kee, 
that Mr. Collins calls them “Kee-Kee and 
company” and keeps himself busy getting 
them out of the difficulties always arising 
from this association. During the three 
weeks they spend away from home, Pat 
and Mike prevent an execution, befriend a 
blind “sister” and save an errant “brother.” 

“Kee-Kee and Company” is an absorbing 
book that is thrilling and not alarming; 
filled with excitement and yet steeped in all 
of the traditions of age-old China. It is 
the story of young China in the struggle of 
its poor to exist and the rebellion of its 
rich youth against the autocracy of its 
elders; both working as best they know in 
an attempt to build a new China. 

Mrs. Hollister was born in China and has 
lived there all of her life. She has watched 
these conflicts in the lives of her neighbors 
and written of them as we might write of 
the Jones’s across the back fence. The cus- 
toms so apparent in her story are not used 
as a means of instructing young America in 
the ways of young China, but any story 
without them would not be a story of the 
country she loves so well. 

Kee-Kee is a bewitching little animal 
with all of the caprices of his kind. 
Michael’s whims and the donkey’s follow 
somewhat the same pattern; always doing 
something new and _ unexpected, while 
chubby little Pat has enough humor to help 
her keep up with Mike and his pranks. 
How can one look after a person unless 
she can go where he goes and do some of 
the wild things he is forever doing? 

Any child between 8 and 12 who is look- 
ing for a book of mystery, adventure and 
comedy will find “Kee-Kee and Company” 
a perfect answer. 

—Lois MARTIN. 


Richard J. Hurley, in addition to being 
a librarian has done a considerable amount 
of work with boys’ groups. A result of 
these companion interests is Key To the 
Out-of-Doors, a bibliography of nature 
books and materials, published today by 
The H. W. Wilson Company, N. Y. 

A selective bibliography, covering books 
with an American locale, which have been 
published, reissued or revised since 1920 in 
America, it provides a dependable guide to 
“not-too-technical” materials. 

Books, pamphlets and films are indexed 
under such inviting headings as: Heavens 
Above, Sunshine and Storm, Earth Be- 
neath, Green Arches, Cold Blooded Neigh- 
bors, Six-legged People, Wild Wings and 
others. 


As an additional help, the book lists na- 
ture magazines; addresses and sources for 
lantern slides and pictures, nature devices 
and supplies, films; and a list of nature 
bibliographies and reference books. 

In view of recent developments in 
Europe, the appearance of a handy com- 
pendium of authoritative opinion, for and 
against the proposal that a policy of re- 
armament is the best insurance for peace, 
is particularly timely. 

PEACE AND REARMAMENT (Ref- 
erence Shelf, Vol. 11, No. 8), compiled by 
Julia E. Johnsen, published by The H. W. 
Wilson Company, N. Y., contains some 
twenty excerpts from publicly expressed 
statements on the question by prominent 
people, and numerous shorter comments. 
Included are: 

Charles A. Beard—Armaments and For- 
eign Policy. 

Cordell Hull— Spirit of International 
Law. 


Harry Goddard Leach—Keeping Out of 
War. 


Gerald P. Nye—Preparedness for Peace. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt — Quarantining 
War. 

Claude A. Swanson—Our Navy Today. 

In addition, the book contains a summary 
of affirmative and negative arguments and 
a useful bibliography. 


Henry L. Stimson, Roger S. Greene, T. 
V. Koo, Gordon S. Watkins, T. Scott 
Miyakawa and Prince Tadashige Shimadzu 
are among those quoted in CHINESE- 
JAPANESE WAR 1937—(Reference Shelf. 
Vol. 11, No. 9), an impartial compilation 
of current opinion on the background of 
the present Sino-Japanese conflict and the 
case for each side (published by H. W. Wil- 
son Co., N. Y.) 

Compiled by Julia E. Johnson, this num- 
ber of the Reference Shelf, follows an 
earlier number of the same title and series 
(Vol. 8, No. 8) published in 1933 but is 
confined entirely to expressions of the 
various points of view since the beginning 
of the 1937-38 phase. 

Among the points discussed are: The 
Nine Power Treaty and the Present Crisis 
in China; Japanese Motives; American 
Policy in the Far East; Economic Consid- 
erations and Japan’s Anti-British Drive. 

The book also contains a number of brief 
excerpts; a summary of the arguments; and 
a_ bibliography. 


Beginning with Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt’s Second Inaugural address, in which 
the now famous “One third of a nation, ill- 
housed, ill-clad, ill-fed” was spoken, twenty 
significant speeches of political and social 
import, are presented in Representative 
American Speeches: 1937-1938, compiled by 
A. Craig Baird and published by The H. W.- 
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Wilson Company, N. Y. This is Vol. 11, 
No. 10 of the Reference Shelf. 

In addition to being technically fine ex- 
amples of public addresses, many of the 
speeches mark front-page events in current 
history. Among those included are: 


Dorothy Thompson’s and Gerald P. Nye’s 
debate, What Does the European Situa- 
tion Mean to Us? 

Norman Thomas’ radio address, No Demo- 
cracy Without Civil Liberty, delivered 
after his unsuccessful attempt to speak 
in Jersey City. 

Roosevelt’s Victory Dinner Address during 
the Supreme Court battle, which Charles 
G. Norris called “the best speech Roose- 
velt ever made.” 

Charles Evans Hughes’ The Judiciary, 
made after the appointments of Justices 
Black and Reed. 

Boake Carter’s Germany Takes Austria. 


Thomas E. Dewey’s The Inside of a 

Racket. 

Also represented are: William E. Borah, 
A. H. Vandenberg, Robert LaFollette, Her- 
bert Hoover, Charles E. Coughlin, Walter 
Lippman, Nicholas Murray Butler, Robert 
M. Hutchins, Owen D. Young, Carl W. 
Ackerman and Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

Brief comments on the circumstances 
under which each speech was delivered and 
short biographical notes on each of the 
speakers are given. 


What happened—Where it happened— 
What is means! News map of the world 
presents the news of the week, not as iso- 
lated phenomena but as incidents in con- 
tinuous. social, political and economic 
trends. Approximately four by three feet 
in size, the map, in four colors, is for wall 
display. The locations of events of national 
and international importance are indicated 
by numbers, interest being stimulated by 
means of symbolic cartoons and art work. 
News pictures, enlarged maps of areas 
where important events occurred, graphs, 
charts and other devices make a _ visual 
appeal. 

The World’s week (a sixteen-page leaflet 
for background and interpretation) pub- 
lished by News Maps of the World, 1512 
Orleans St., Chicago, IIl., includes historical 
and other material, summarized from ency- 
clopedias, reference books, official govern- 
mental and other sources. Regarding con- 
troversial matters, conflicting points of 
view are explained. Jeferences offer as- 
signments for students to make further in- 
vestigations. 

As a service for schools these are pub- 
lished each Monday through the school 
year, suitable for elementary as well as 
secondary schools. In civics and govern- 
ment classes, history, geography, economics 
classes—teachers find it invaluable. The 
maps and charts are accurate, up-to-date 


and interesting. The pictorial method en- 
ables children to grasp statistical compari- 
sons and tables quickly and easily. 

“This is not just another scheme for the 
teaching of current events,” declares Dr. 
Curtis D. MacDougall, editor. ‘“Educa- 
tionally, the isolated occurrences of the 
week are not significant. What students 
need is an understanding of such events in 
relation to other historical and contempo- 
rary occurrences and trends.” Dr. Mac- 
Dougall is editor of the National Almanac 
and Yearbook, successor to the Chicago 
Daily News Almanac, and is on the faculty 
of the Medill School of Journalism of 
Northwestern University. 

No subscriptions are sold for less than a 
thirty-six week period, but they may start 
at any time, carrying over into the next 
school year. 


An especially valuable (and inexpensive) 
group of books is the New Sweden Ter- 
centenary publications (written in English) 
obtained through the Swedish Consulate in 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Montgomery, Arthur. How Sweden over- 
came the depression, 1930-1933. 

Sandberg, Fredrik and Knos, Borje. 
Education and scientific research in 
Sweden. 

Sweden—Royal social board. Social work 
and legislation in Sweden; survey published 
by order of the Swedish government. 2d 
rev. English ed illus. 

Henriksson, Fritz. The Nobel prizes and 
their founder, Alfred Nobel. illus. 

The Sweden year-book, 1938; edited and 
published with the assistance of public 
authorities. illus. 35-page bibliography (an- 
thologies, authors, books in English on 
Sweden). 

Hahr, August. Architecture in Sweden; 
a survey of Swedish architecture through- 
out the ages and up to the present day. 
illus. 

Akerman, Ake and others. Swedish con- 
tributions to the development of plant 
breeding. illus. 

Streyffert, Thorsten. 
Sweden. illus. 


SELECTIVE LIST OF DOCUMENTS 
AVAILABLE 


The Advisory committee on education, 
Staff study no. 11. Library Service, by 
Carleton B. Joeckel, prepared for the Ad- 
visory committee on education. Wash., 
U. S. Govt. print. off., 1938. Maps, 107 
pp. 23%2 cm. 15 cents. 

Dr. Carleton B. Joeckel, the author of 
this study, is professor of library science, 
Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago and is an outstanding student of 
the relationships of libraries to other agen- 
cies of education. In the prosecution of 
the study, Dr. Joeckel was assisted by a 
special committee of the American Library 
Association. 
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The Advisory committee on education, 
Staff study no. 13. The National Youth 
Administration, by Palmer O. Johnson and 
Oswald L. Harvey. Prepared for 
the Advisory committee on _ education. 
Wash., U. S. Govt. print. off., 1938. Tables 
23% cm. 15 cents (paper cover). 

This study of the work of the National 
Youth Administration is limited to a de- 
scription of its organization and programs, 
with some evaluations of its accomplish- 
ments. 

U. S.—Agricultural adjustment admin- 
istration—Consumers’ counsel series. Pub- 
lication no. 1 (revised December 1937). 
Consumer services of government agencies, 
prepared by Iris Calderhead Walker, Con- 
sumers’ service section. Wash., U. S. Govt. 
print. off., 1938. 56 pp., 23%2 cm. 

This bulletin is intended to help con- 
sumers find their way among the various 
Federal agencies which have services of 
special interest to them. 

U. S.—Agriculture Department. Circular 
no. 481, August 1938. Food consumption 
of children at the National Child Research 
Center, by Helen N. Hann .. . and 
Hazel K. Stiebeling, Wash., U. S. 
Govt. print. off., 1938. 34 pp., 23 cm. 10 
cents. 

This report describes the types of meals 
served to children ranging in age from 24 
to 71 months who were enrolled at the 
National Child Research Center, Washing- 
ton, D. C., during the period 1931-36. 

U. S.—Children’s bureau. Bureau Pub- 
lication no. 236. Child-welfare legislation, 
1937. Wash., U. S. Govt. print. off., 1938. 
91 pp., 23 cm. 10 cents. 

This summary covers laws passed in all 
States in which the legislature met during 
the calendar year 1937, on subjects affecting 
child welfare. Louisiana and Mississippi 
were the only two states which did not 
meet during the year. 

U. S.—Children’s bureau. Bureau Pub- 
lication no. 239. A historical summary of 
state services for children in . . . (sev- 
eral different states). Wash., U. S. Govt. 
print. off., 1938. 34 pp. 23 cm. 


This publication is intended for students 
of public welfare administration who wish 
to understand the development of State 
welfare programs. Several states were 
studied and the report for each State is 
being issued separately. 

U. S.—Education, Office of. Bulletin 
1938, no. 2. The School Custodian, by 
James F. Rogers, M. D., Consultant in 
hygiene, Office of Education. Wash., U. S. 
Govt. print. off., 1938. 44 pp., 23 cm. 10 
cents. 

U. S.—Education office. Leaflet no. 30. 
Federal aid for education 1935-36 and 
1936-37, with a brief history and bibliog- 
raphy by Timon Covert, Specialist in 
school finance, Office of Education. Wash. 
Govt. print. off., 1938. 24 pp., 23 cm. 10 
cents. 

Seiected references on Federal aid to 
education named in this publication are 
among the best to be found on the sub- 
ject of Federal aid to education. They 
have been selected with the view of listing 
studies which contain concrete data or 
authoritative discussion. 

U. S.—Education office. Bulletin 1938, 
Miscellaneous no. 2. To promote the cause 
of education. Office of Education, What it 
is: How it works: Its functional services: 
Some recent developments and some result- 
ing needed services. Wash., U. S. Govt. 
print. off., 1938. 80 pp., illus., 29 cm. 20 
cents. 

This bulletin is devoted to a pictorial 
presentation of the activities of the Office 
of Education in the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

U. S.—National resources committee. 
Consumer incomes in the United States, 
their distribution in 1935-36. Wash., U. S. 
Govt. print off., 1938. 104 pp. diagrs., 
tables, 29 cm. 30 cents (paper cover). 

This report provides the first estimates 
in this field based on a nation-wide canvass 
of family incomes. These estimates have 
been developed from data on over 300,000 
families obtained through a Federal works 
project on the study of consumer purchases. 


—By EMMA SCHEFFLER. 


REGIONAL AREA SERVICE 


As announced and developed by 
Charlotte Ryan, Superintendent Extension Division 


W. P. A. INSTITUTES FOR 
CUSTODIANS 


During the month of October, Institutes 
for custodians were conducted in several 
of the districts by Miss Gertrude Huth and 
Miss Beatrice Cresswell from the Chicago 
Headquarters. 


In District Four an institute was held at 
Decatur, and at Brownstown, under the 
direction of Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Brown, 
the Supervising librarian of the District. 

Miss Katharine Hyatt, supervisor of 
District Five made arrangements for the 
Institutes which were held at Fairfield, 
Eldorado and Thebes. 
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In District Seven the institutes were 
held at Nashville and Edwardsville, under 
the direction of Orin V. Duncan, Super- 
vising Project Technician. 

Miss Mildred Snyder, supervisor of Dis- 
trict Six, arranged for them to be held at 
Springfield and Carthage. 

District One had but one Institute at 
Rockford, under the direction of Fred A. 
Bestow. 

At these institutes the practical tech- 
nique of the work in the W. P. A. library 
centers was presented and discussed, the 
presentation being based on the Handbook 
for W. P. A. library centers, written and 
recently revised by Miss Cecil White, Su- 
pervising Project Technician of District 
Two. Part of the afternoon was given over 
to a written examination which was given 
the custodians. 

Talks were given by county supervising 
librarians and also by the District directors 
of the W. and P. Division. 


N. Y. A. NOTES 


DISTRICT FIVE reports a complete in- 
ventory of all books in the storage room at 
Herrin. The magazine units at Carterville 
and Anna have been moved to Johnston 
City. There in conjunction with W. P. A., 
a project for making picture books for 
W. P. A. pre-schools was begun in midsum- 
mer. Over 400 such picture books have 
been completed. They have been made 
with originality of ideas and have proved 
to be very attractive. 

In Benton the school children in need 
of certain textbooks have been supplied 
with what they need from the books stored 
at Herrin. In the Webster School at Ben- 
ton all the supplementary readers and ref- 
erence books were accessioned and prepared 
for use with youth help. The magazine 
binding unit at Anna has been turned into 
a bookcraft project and will renovate the 
school books in the rural schools of Union 
County. 

Book repair and cataloging projects are 
being put into operation in high schools in 
Equality, Galatia, Albion, and Benton 
Township. Two new projects in prospect 
are a Braille Deposit Library to be housed 
at Carbondale, and a visual aid project. 

Reports from DISTRICT SEVEN show 
an increase of activities in the various lines 
of work. Book repair projects report more 
work going on and N. Y. A. youth are 
serving in public libraries and in associa- 
tion libraries. Picture books were made 
for a pre-school group in Alton. The book- 
mobile again began its route among the 
rural schools of Monroe County. 

DISTRICT FOUR reports progress in 
the work of establishment of hospital library 


service in Champaign and Bloomington 
through the cooperation of the public li- 
braries of those cities. The books bought 
by the county superintendent of schools for 
the Clark County Bookmobile were acces- 
sioned and further prepared for circulation 
by the district supervising librarian. The 
making of posters for the State Library is 
well under way at the Decatur head- 
quarters. 


LIBRARY CENTERS 


Approval has been given for the open- 
ing of library centers in cooperation with 
W. P. A. and N. Y. A. in: 


District 4 at Hindsboro in Douglas 
County. 
District 6 at Middletown in Logan 


County; at Victoria in Knox County; at 

Cornland in Logan County; at Buffalo in 

Sangamon County. 
District 7 at Venedy 


in Washington 
County. 


The mid-winter meeting of the A. L. A. 
will be held December 27-30 (inclusive) at 
the Drake Hotel in Chicago. Hotel Reser- 
vations should be made now. 
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